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Art. V. — 1. Kunst und Kunstler in Paris. Von Da. G. 
F. Waagen. 
2. Revue des Deux Mondes. Paris. 

Within a few years, a taste for the fine arts has been 
rapidly developing itself in this country. The plea so often 
urged heretofore, that from so young a people little encour- 
agement in this matter is to be expected, can no longer avail. 
Russia is, in one sense, a young country. A century since, 
she was just emerging from barbarism; but St. Petersburgh 
now boasts some of the finest galleries in Europe, and the 
Emperor sends for Horace Vernet and other artists of emi- 
nence, from all parts of Europe, to decorate his palaces. 
Our rich men have, of late years, shown themselves liberal 
patrons of art ; and in our country, where so much which in 
Europe is effected by government is left to private enterprise, 
it is to individuals chiefly that artists must look for encourage- 
ment and patronage. But it becomes, for this reason, the 
more necessary that the most judicious mode of assisting 
young men, who wish to devote themselves to the study of 
the fine arts, should be duly considered ; and we venture, 
therefore, to offer a few hints upon this subject. 

In Europe, as we have said, government takes the lead in 
the protection of art ; and this branch of the administration 
being usually in the hands of men of taste and experience, 
every possible means are afforded of encouraging and assist- 
ing rising talent. Besides, when a young man chooses the 
profession of an artist, he attaches himself to some particular 
school, or to some painter of eminence, who directs his stu- 
dies, and, discerning immediately the branch in which he is 
most likely to succeed, points out to him the path he ought 
to pursue. But when a young American, who has evinced 
some talent, and has been fortunate enough to find a wealthy 
patron, is sent abroad to study, he starts with very little 
previous instruction, and a very insufficient knowledge of 
drawing; and having no one to whom he can look for the 
advice and candid criticism which the great painter bestows 
on his pupils, much of his time is wasted, his efforts are ill- 
directed, and his early faults strengthened rather than cor- 
rected. Thus the generosity of individuals is often almost 
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entirely thrown away, though without the fault or intention of 
the young artist who is the object of it. Perhaps all this 
might be avoided, and a permanent benefit be conferred on 
all American artists, if those persons who are able and 
willing to devote any considerable sum to such a purpose, 
should agree to found a school, either at Rome, Florence, or 
even Paris, and placing it under the direction of some dis- 
tinguished artist, afford their young countrymen an oppor- 
tunity of studying with more profit than they have hitherto 
done, or, in other words, of pursuing some definite aim, 
which, in the acquisition of every kind of knowledge, is the 
only way of insuring success. The French Academy at 
Rome is an instance of the sort of school we mean. It was 
established in 1,666, at the urgent entreaty of the painter 
Lebrun, for the purpose of enabling young artists to study 
free of expense in Italy. The Villa Medicis, on the Pin- 
cian Hill, was purchased by the French government, and 
there such young men as have obtained the first prizes at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, are lodged, boarded, and 
instructed for the period of three years. One of the most 
eminent artists in France is always Director of the Academy, 
and there Ingres, Vernet, and Delaroche have in turn pre- 
sided. 

Yet the country which considers this an essential means 
of improvement for the artist has innumerable resources to 
offer him. The traveller who hurries through France, his 
mind filled with delightful anticipations of all that awaits him 
beyond the Alps, has no idea how much this fair land pos- 
sesses to interest him. With the Roman ruins at Aries and 
Nismes most tourists are acquainted, and that because they 
are on the high road to Italy. The English, among whom a 
taste for Gothic architecture is generally diffused, usually 
stop at Rouen on coming from England, to visit its beautiful 
cathedral and the glorious old church of St. Ouen ; but few 
among them are aware how many treasures of the same kind 
the provincial towns of France contain. Six or seven cathe- 
dral churches of the greatest beauty, chateaux both public 
and private, venerable old town-houses, the curious old castle 
of Mont St. Michel, that gem of Gothic art, which, standing 
on the sea-beaten shores of Normandy, is now the prison of 
political offenders^ the fairy palace of Chambord, presented 
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to the Duke of Bordeaux when in his cradle, and of which 
De Vigny has given such an exquisite description in his 
Cinq-Mars, — all render a tour in the French provinces an 
exquisite enjoyment to every person of taste ; and if the tra- 
veller often passes by so much that is worthy of interest, so 
does not the artist. In these splendid relics of a departed 
age, in the historical recollections they awaken, in the quaint 
costumes of the peasantry, in the gay uniforms of the soldiery, 
the most graceful and picturesque in the world, in the gorge- 
ous ceremonies of the Romish Church, there is something 
constantly to arouse the imagination of the artist. Beside all 
this, the natural result of an ancient monarchy, the capital 
offers him immense resources in its public and private galle- 
ries ; in its libraries, with their rich collections of engravings, 
all of which are open to the public free of expense ; in the 
stage, with its admirable scenery and perfect accuracy of his- 
torical costume, to furnish which taste, research, and money 
are alike liberally poured out. Yet even all that we have 
mentioned would be insufficient to form the artist; and in 
order to provide for his early training to his profession, 
government has established its schools of Design, of Fine 
Arts, of Architecture, and the Academy at Rome. 

And let us not be discouraged by the thought that many 
of the means of improvement placed before the French artist 
are the slow growth of centuries ; or that, out of Italy, no 
nation ever possessed them in so high a degree as the French. 
There are some which taste and money can supply in our own 
day and country. 

If, on the other hand, we are to have distinguished artists, 
we should have a public capable of appreciating them ; and 
no method of securing one would be more effectual than that 
of causing drawing to be more generally and profoundly 
taught. It may be said, and with some truth, that in our 
country, where there are few hereditary fortunes, and almost 
every one is engaged in active life, few men have the leisure 
to devote much time to acquiring that knowledge of art which 
in Europe is found among amateurs. Still, many have some 
idle hours, which, had drawing formed a part of their early 
education, might be pleasantly and profitably devoted to 
this employment. And for a woman, no accomplishment 
can be more graceful, or more suitable ; it offers an agreea- 
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ble occupation for her leisure hours, a subject of conversation 
in society, and a source of interest and thought always. 
" Dans le salon, Von medisait peu, car Von avait de quoi 
dire" says a clever French woman, speaking of the recep- 
tions of Gerard, the painter ; * and it were well if, in all times 
and countries, a love of the arts could banish scandal and 
gossip from society. To draw correctly, much greater appli- 
cation is necessary than in this country we are usually dis- 
posed to bestow on this study. In Europe, we have known 
many instances of women of rank and fortune, fond of society 
and partaking in its amusements, and not negligent of domes- 
tic duties either, spending a portion of almost every day in this 
pursuit. For a woman to devote three or four years to draw- 
ing from casts, before ever taking brush in hand, is no uncom- 
mon thing ; and it is by such persevering application, by fre- 
quently visiting picture galleries in the society of persons of 
experienced taste, and by reading carefully and repeatedly 
a few good works on art, that distinguished amateurs are 
formed. 

"A just feeling in the fine arts," says Sir Charles Bell, " is 
an elegant acquirement and capable of cultivation. Drawing is 
necessary to many pursuits and useful arts. Locke has included 
it among the accomplishments becoming a gentleman, and we 
may add, it is much more useful to the artisan. Good taste and 
execution in design are necessary to manufactures, and conse- 
quently they contribute to the resources of a country." 

If this be true, as undoubtedly it is, we have here an addi- 
tional inducement to diffuse the taste for drawing in America. 
The superiority of the French in all matters where taste is 
called to the aid of mechanical skill, is in great measure to 
be traced to their schools of design ; and those persons in 
England who turned their attention to this subject a few 
years since, were so convinced of this fact, that they induced 
the British government to establish one at Somerset House, 
and since then to open several others. In decorative, as well 
as in the higher branches of art, good teachers and a regular 
course of instruction are requisite ; and if the establishment 
of schools of design serves, as we believe it does, to raise the 
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public taste and instruct those who have any aptitude in this 
way, why should our larger cities be without them ? 

Among the means of improvement within our reach, that of 
obtaining good pictures is a very important one ; and here we 
must venture a remark which may surprise some of our read- 
ers. In this country, we do not usually fall into the error of 
preferring the old to the new ; yet in matters of taste, we 
appear disposed to give our preference to the former ; and to 
possess a doubtful original of some old master, seems much 
more desirable than to obtain the best work of the best living 
artist. And this is easily explained ; for on all subjects which 
we have not had time or opportunity to investigate for our- 
selves, we take the opinions handed down to us by the judg- 
ment of ages. It would be a curious study, in truth, to deter- 
mine on how many subjects the most thoughtful of us has 
formed his own opinions, or taken them ready made from the 
hands of those he believes competent to offer them. In 
painting, therefore, we bow instinctively to the taste of those 
who have gone before us ; and to a certain extent, we are 
right. For what modern works of art can rival those which 
Raphael or Michael Angelo executed, which the Medicis 
praised, and the most distinguished artists have not disdained 
to copy ? When can Florence hope to see a renewal of the 
artistic glory she enjoyed in the palmy days of her republic ? 
or what future Pope will be surrounded by so much genius 
as accompanied Leo X. ? The art of printing has, in a mea- 
sure, taken the place of her elder sisters ; and these seem des- 
tined henceforth to occupy but a secondary place in the his- 
tory of the world. Still, as long as the love of the beautiful 
exists in the human breast, painting and sculpture cannot be 
disdained. They serve to embody thoughts which language 
has not power to utter ; they convey lessons of wisdom and 
virtue to the ignorant and the unenlightened ; and without 
their aid, many a noble deed would hardly have reached pos- 
terity. Indeed, were it only to reward our great men, we 
should lend a fostering hand to art. Look at France, where 
there is scarcely a town of any importance which cannot 
show a statue of its distinguished man, and these not only 
warriors, but men of science and of letters. Thus, at Rouen, 
we find one of the great Corneille ; at Montbard, that of 
Buffon ; at Meaux that of its illustrious Bishop, Bossuet ; at 
11* 
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Chateau Thierry, that of La Fontaine, etc. In Prussia, after 
France the most enlightened country of continental Europe, 
we find statues of Bulow, Scharnhorst and Bliicher on the 
most public promenade of Berlin. And it is worthy of our 
attention, that in Italy, where freedom and national independ- 
ence have long since ceased to exist, where every generous 
and patriotic feeling is checked, with the exception of the 
equestrian statue of Philibert Emmanuel of Sardinia, there 
has scarcely been, within the last half century, one public 
monument erected to a distinguished man. 

To honor the worth of the great of yore, to render the 
most fervent homage to the genius of departed ages, should 
be at once a duty and a pleasure. Our enthusiasm for the 
great artists of other days can be carried too far only when it 
renders us unjust to living merit ; and it is because we see a 
tendency to this sort of injustice in the appreciation usually 
made of the French school, that we wish now to devote a 
few pages to its principal painters. 

With the works of English artists, we in America are fami- 
liar; with those of German artists, the Diisseldorf Gallery 
in New York has made us acquainted ; but of French art, 
we judge chiefly from the showy and faulty pictures of a few 
indifferent artists which have found their way to this country, 
or from colored lithographs, which in France would only 
ornament the porter's lodge or the milliner's rooms. Highly 
as we esteem the schools of Diisseldorf and Munich, we 
believe that of France to have equal claims to our interest 
and admiration. Each has merits peculiar to itself, and to 
recognize those of one it is not necessary to undervalue the 
other. The study of contemporary painters is necessary to 
the education of the amateur as well as of the artist; but the 
former should always endeavor to preserve the freedom of 
his judgment, and admit with equal candor the beauties and 
defects which in every school are found united ; and the 
latter, while he endeavors to profit by the experience of all, 
should not yield exclusively to the influence of either. Our 
language, our literature, are those of England ; and it is not 
Strange that English painters should have exerted an influ- 
ence over those of America. But is it desirable ? Although 
England can boast of several really great sculptors in our 
own day, her painters are unquestionably inferior, both as 
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draftsmen and colorists, to those of France and Germany. 
And beside, ought we not to aim at a national school of art ? 
Our country offers every variety of shrub and tree, our 
autumn foliage is unrivalled, our landscapes varied and pic- 
turesque, our sunsets gorgeous as those of Italy, and our 
atmosphere possesses a transparency which excites the won- 
der and admiration of Europeans. The painter, who, taking 
advantage of these peculiarities, should study successfully the 
singular effects of light and shade in our climate, might 
achieve a lasting reputation by that alone. It is the privi- 
lege of genius to throw a halo around whatever it touches ; 
it is the mark of the great painter, as well as of the great 
poet, either to discover what by the multitude has hitherto 
been passed unseen, or to invest the familiar and the diurnal 
with a fresh charm. No two minds view the same subject 
exactly in the same manner ; and no two painters, if each 
have real talent, will represent the same object in exactly 
the same way. The leaves of an oak are said to resemble 
each other in form and color, while no two leaves exactly 
similar can ever be produced. It is only by preserving his 
own individuality, after carefully studying the works of others ; 
it is only by transferring to canvas that which strikes his own 
mind and his own imagination most forcibly, that an artist can 
rise above mediocrity. He must have learned to think, to 
feel, to see, for himself, yet without slighting the knowledge 
or underrating the powers of those who have gone before him, 
before he can unite originality of conception with the skilful 
execution which practice and persevering execution alone 
can give. It was thus that Decamps, visiting the East, which 
thousands had visited before him, brought back and placed 
before us its life, its customs, its manners, as we had never 
seen them represented before. It was thus that Robert, 
charmed with the peasant life of Italy, devoted himself to 
the representation of those scenes which so many other 
artists, although struck with their picturesqueness, had never 
thought of choosing for their pictures, and made to himself 
a noble place among the painters of the day. But before 
speaking of modern French artists, we must be permitted to 
say a kw words of those of former times. 

Francis I. was the first French monarch who patronized 
the arts to any considerable extent ; but it was to foreigners, 
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and those chiefly Italians, that he was obliged to have recourse 
for the embellishment of his palaces. With the exception of 
Jean Goujon, not one artist of eminent merit, of lasting re- 
nown, appeared in France in that age. A century later, she 
could boast of an admirable school of painting. Philippe de 
Champagne is still considered one of the best portrait painters 
who ever took brush in hand ; some of Valentine's pictures 
evince considerable skill ; and of the classical elegance of 
Nicolas Poussin, of the perfection of Claude's coloring, we 
need say nothing. The same period likewise gave birth to 
a painter, who is perhaps better known as the master of three 
of the most distinguished painters of the seventeenth century, 
than by his own works, although the gallery of the Louvre 
contains several of them. Simon Vouet was his name ; Le 
Brun, Le Sueur, and Mignard were his pupils. The works 
of the two former were characterized by ease and breadth of 
composition ; and when we consider that Le Sueur only lived 
to attain his thirty-eighth year, we cannot but feel how much 
more he would have achieved had his life been spared longer. 
Mignard's pictures are remarkable for grace and sweetness; 
the Vierge au Raisin, so-called from the bunch of grapes 
which the mother holds in her hand, is a good specimen of 
his manner, and a very pleasing picture of a young mother 
and child. 

But after these great painters had disappeared, and the 
longest life among them ended before the eighteenth century 
began, the arts seemed for a period to have utterly degene- 
rated in France ; and it could not well be otherwise. The 
Regency of Orleans and the reign of Louis XV. were ill 
calculated to inspire noble thoughts or deeds, or to encourage 
in the breast of the artist that love of a pure and holy fame 
without which he can achieve nothing truly great. Art 
was, in those degenerate days, just what the court of Louis 
XV. was competent to admire. Bonchu and Watteau, whose 
vivid and showy coloring caught and charmed the eye, 
were the favorite painters of the day. Both delighted in the 
representation of the Loves and the Graces, or of shepherds 
and shepherdesses in velvets and satins ; all was light, airy, 
and graceful in their paintings, and well suited to the decora- 
tion of the walls and ceilings of the palaces which they still 
adorn. 
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There were two other artists, however, living at that time, 
who deserve to be excepted from what we have said. Joseph 
Vernet's sea-pieces are truly admirable, both for the drawing 
and for the feeling with which they are painted. The room 
which contains his " Seaports of France" is not one of the 
least attractive of the Louvre. But Vernet painted from 
nature, and the corrupting influences of the age had no power 
over him. The same may be said of Greuze; and although 
the subjects he chose for his pencil are not of a lofty kind, 
he has treated them with a simplicity and truth one is almost 
astonished to meet with at that period. His two pictures, 
Le Depart and Le Retour, the first representing the departure 
from his father's house of a young man amidst the tears of 
his sisters and the curses of his father, the second represent- 
ing, the return of the young man to the paternal roof, have 
much pathos and beauty. But for grace and charm of color- 
ing, what picture can rival that known as the " Broken 
Pitcher?" The blue eyes, the round cheek, the rosy lips, 
the open countenance of that young girl can never be re- 
called without pleasure ; nor is it possible to pass, however 
hurriedly, through the great gallery of the Louvre, without 
pausing for a moment to smile back upon that lovely and 
ingenuous face, as it smiles upon you from the canvas. 

Greuze lived till 1807 ; and we must not omit to men. 
tion, that to him we owe a portrait of Napoleon, taken when 
the latter was only twenty-two years old, and a captain of 
artillery. The coloring is unmistakably that of Greuze ; 
but what reason could have induced him to paint the portrait 
of a young man who, at that time, could scarcely have possessed 
the means of ordering a work from the first painter of the 
day, and who was quite unknown to fame, we know not. 
It is probable that the artist was sufficiently struck by the 
features and expression of the young officer to wish to preserve 
them ; and the somewhat careless manner in which the por- 
trait is painted confirms us in the suggestion, that it was 
intended merely as a study. But who can look on it without 
emotion ? There are the well known features, though softer 
and rounder than we usually see them portrayed ; the aquiline 
nose, the firm and well-formed mouth, united to all the fresh- 
ness and ingenuousness of youth. Count Las Cases, the son 
of the author of the Memorial of St. Helena, is the present 
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possessor of this charming portrait, which has been engraved 
by Blanchard, of Paris. 

Despite the two brilliant exceptions we have just named, 
art was at a wretchedly low ebb when the Revolution of 
1789 broke out. Jean Louis David was destined to regene- 
rate the French school and, though he undoubtedly erred 
in many respects, to restore to it the correctness of design 
and the dignity it possessed under Nicolas Poussin. An 
ardent republican, the political principles of the citizen were 
never forgotten in the enthusiasm of the artist. It was with 
the heroes of Greece and Rome that he covered his canvas. 
The death of the sons of Brutus, and the three Horatii 
receiving their swords from their father, — such were the 
subjects he chose, and these he treated with characteristic 
sternness. To touch the softer emotions of the beholder was 
what he never attempted ; and had he done so, he would 
probably have failed. Perhaps the most striking proof of this 
may be found in his " Death of Marat." This odious wretch 
is represented at the moment when he has just received his 
death blow ; the crimson blood is streaming from the wound 
in his breast, and his head, enveloped in a checked handker- 
chief, is sinking back. The repulsive effect of the subject is 
increased by the manner in which it is treated. Marat's is 
the only figure in the picture. The dull gray of the leaden 
bathing tub, the cold green of the cloth which covers a 
board thrown across the bath, and on which is the letter he 
was writing when Charlotte Corday entered, are the only 
colors in it. There is no spot on which the eye can rest 
with satisfaction ; and the emotions the whole calls forth are 
only those of aversion and disgust. It is not a work of art, 
but rather a curious memento of that most extraordinary 
political fanaticism which could deify such a monster as 
Marat. Still, David was undoubtedly a very distinguished 
painter, and the founder of a new school. Napoleon encou- 
raged and liberally rewarded him ; the Passage of Mount St. 
Bernard, the Coronation, and several other larger compositions, 
were painted by his order ; and it is among the instances of 
this great man's political sagacity, that he patronized a painter 
whom the government of the Restoration afterwards banished 
as a republican and a regicide ! 

David formed four scholars, of whom three at least pos- 
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sessed no ordinary merit ; the fourth, Girodet, seems to have 
exaggerated all the defects of the school to which he belong- 
ed. In his large picture of the Deluge, the contortions of 
the figures are painfully unnatural ; that of Chactas and the 
hermit consigning the beautiful Atala to the tomb is far more 
agreeable. But Girodet was always deficient in warmth of 
coloring and easy action, which justifies the remark that his 
figures seem to have been copied from plaster casts rather 
than from life. 

Of all David's pupils, Guerin comes nearest to him in 
correctness and elegance of design ; his execution, too, is 
good, and in the conception of mere physical beauty he is 
remarkable. In his picture of " iEneas relating the fate of 
Troy," the eye is charmed by the queenlike beauty of Dido, 
the youthful grace of Anna, the noble and heroic form of 
the young warrior ; but though the eye is pleased, the soul is 
not satisfied, for all sentiment, all poetry, are wanting there, 
and the beholder turns willingly from this Pagan representa- 
tion of beauty, to seek some of those wonders of Christian 
art, with which the same gallery abounds. 

Gerard possessed the art of coloring to a much higher 
degree than any painter of his time ; his drawing, too, was 
generally correct and pure. Although his large historical 
paintings of the " Battle of Austerlitz," and the " Entrance 
of Henry IV. into Paris," are works of considerable merit, 
his exquisite sense of grace and color rendered him particu- 
larly successful in mythological subjects and in portrait paint- 
ing. His " Cupid and Psyche," now in the Louvre, is a 
fair specimen of his talent; the expression of the heads is 
charming; the coloring fresh and agreeable, and the attitudes, 
especially that of Psyche, extremely graceful. Among the 
portraits Gerard left, those of Count and Countess Regnault 
de St. Jean d' Angely deserve to be noticed. The Count, 
as is well known, was one of the most ardent partisans of 
Napoleon, and the most eloquent man of his time. On the 
downfall of the Emperor, he came to this country ; and when, 
after a long and painful exile, the government of Louis 
XVIII. revoked the decree which banished him from France, 
he was too much exhausted both in body and mind to bear 
the emotions occasioned by his return to his native land. He 
died on the evening of his arrival in Paris. Gerard's por- 
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trait of this remarkable man is one of the most striking we 
have ever seen. He is represented standing in the robes he 
wore as a member of the Tribunat, and which, of course, give 
a more picturesque appearance than the every-day dress of 
the period could have done. The fire of the eye, the rich 
glow of the southern complexion, and the expressive and 
animated countenance, all bespeak the eloquent and impas- 
sioned orator. In the other picture, the background is 
formed by a green curtain, which, being partially drawn aside, 
discloses a distant view. The Countess is seated on a red 
velvet bench, with her face turned towards the spectator. Her 
white dress is made with the short waist then worn, and 
however frightful the fashion in itself, in this case it sits 
gracefully on the wearer; the arms are bare, and painted 
with great skill. The head is charming ; the beautiful wavy 
hair is parted on the forehead, and a broad plait passes like a 
diadem around the head ; the eyes and mouth seem to speak 
to you. Countess Regnault was a celebrated beauty in the 
time of the Empire, and, at seventy, may still be considered a 
handsome woman. 

The next painter of whom we would speak is Gericault, 
whose most celebrated picture is the " Shipwreck of the 
Medusa." Horrible as is the subject, we cannot but admire the 
power and truth with which the artist has treated the vari- 
ous emotions of hope, fear, and despair in the countenances 
and attitudes of his different figures. Had he lived longer, 
Gericault would probably have attained still greater eminence ; 
as it is, he stands unrivalled for the truth and spirit with 
which he painted animals. He died in 1823, at the early 
age of thirty-two. 

But the greatest of David's scholars was undoubtedly 
Gros. In 1796, having accompanied General Bonaparte to 
Italy, he made that sketch of the young commander-in-chief, 
afterwards introduced in his picture of the " Bridge of Areola," 
and which a good lithograph has made familiar to many. The 
original sketch is now in the hands of Mr. Hogarth, in Paris. 
Although the coloring is defective, and may always have been 
so, the ardor and fire of that thin face, with the long hair float- 
ing on the shoulders, the sweetness and intellect, combined 
with a slight shade of melancholy, in that noble countenance, 
stamp it indelibly on the memory of all who have had the 
good fortune to behold it. 
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The finest of the large paintings of Gros, the " Battle of 
Eylau," is now at the Louvre, and to describe it we cannot 
do better than quote the words of M. Eugene Delacroix, 
who adds to his talent as an artist the merit of writing well 
and simply on art. 

" This picture," says he, " appeared in 1808. The subject of 
it had been given to several artists, but the sketch by Gros in- 
stantly obtained the preference. It is the third of his great epic 
pages, and commended him most to our admiration. We find 
here, as in the " Plague at Jaffa" and the " Battle of Aboukir," * 
a wonderful power of idealizing, and that admirable art, known 
only to great masters, of carrying to its full extent the effect pro- 
duced by the subject of a picture. Thus, in the " Plague at 
Jaffa," the plague is everywhere ; the stifling dome of the mosque 
seems to shut it in upon the scene. How different, too, is the 
misery of those men from the misery of men who are starving or 
dying of their wounds. In the " Battle of Aboukir," the very 
faults of the picture, the brilliancy, the diffusion of the light, the 
confusion in the groups, the barrenness of the landscape, with a 
wide extent of clear blue sky and a calm sea for its only horizon, 
seem to augment the impression of the impetuous rage of those 
two armies fighting beneath the rays of a fiery sun for a few 
acres of a sandy shore. 

" In the representation of that heroic battle-field, where the 
French, greatly inferior in numbers, exhausted by their march, 
blinded by the snow, and half buried in the mud and ice, over- 
threw the barbarians of the North, the painter has spread on all 
sides, as far as the eye can reach, the melancholy aspect of the 
plains of Poland. Whole ranks, fallen where they stood, are ex- 
tended beneath the snow, like sheaves of wheat lying side by side 
in this dreadful harvest of men. The village of Eylau is still 
burning to the right. The guard and the remnant of the army 
are still drawn up, arms in hand, on the field of carnage. Here 
and there a dying horse, shaking off the hoar-frost of the night, 
rises with a last effort on his weakened legs, and falls down 
again by his dead master. The Russian, the Frenchman, the 
Lithuanian, and the Cossack, his beard covered with icicles, have 
fallen together, and present but a shapeless mass under their 
snowy mantle. Here, a useless sword near a hand which can no 
longer wield it ; there, a cannon buried among the ice, with an 
artilleryman crushed in the attempt to defend it, and whose 
stiffened arm still clings to it. This sinister picture, formed of a 
thousand pictures, seems to appeal to the eye and the mind in 

* Both these pictures are now in the palace of Versailles. 
VOL. LXXIV. — NO. 154. 12 
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every direction ; yet it is but a frame to the sublime image of 
Napoleon. We behold him in the middle of the canvas, followed 
by his Marshals, and pausing on his dismal ride. One of his 
hands carelessly holds the reins of his horse ; by the melancholy 
gesture with which he raises the other, he seems to deplore the 
horrors of war. This is perhaps the finest conception of the 
artist, as it is the finest likeness ever made of Napoleon. The 
great man should, like Alexander, have denied to all save his 
favorite painter the right of reproducing his image. Gros alone 
knew how to paint him ; it is in his works only that posterity will 
find the immortal type of his features. 

" Poetical as Achilles, and greater than all the heroes formed 
by the imagination of poets, he has not yet found his Homer, and 
Homer himself would scarcely have attempted to paint him. 
What can be added to what thought already lends him ? His 
simple and true history is above all poems ; his faithful image, 
reproduced by Gros, forbids imagination to add a touch to it." 

The most important work of Gros, because on the largest 
scale and in a public edifice, is the dome of the Pantheon, 
on which he has depicted St. Genevieve as the protectress of 
the French monarchy, which is represented by Clovis, Char- 
lemagne, St. Louis, and Louis XVIII., the latter probably 
owing his place there not so much to the choice of the 
painter, as to the necessity of paying this compliment to the 
monarch under whose reign the work was executed. But 
although this painting has received and deserves high praise 
from competent judges, it will seldom be viewed by amateurs 
with as much interest as the other historical pictures of Gros ; 
perhaps because, as the subject is one which appeals less to 
their sympathies, it must be judged by its artistic merits, inde- 
pendent of all association. 

The death of Gros, in 1835, was a most melancholy one. 
Disappointed in his wish of obtaining from government an 
order for the works to be executed in one of the public build- 
ings of Paris, indignant at the neglect with which he thought 
the public treated the works of one on whom it had once 
lavished so much admiration, unable to contend with poverty, 
advancing age, and many petty annoyances, he, in a moment 
of despair, put an end to his existence by throwing himself 
into the Seine. With him died the last painter of the time 
of the Empire. 

We now come to those of our own day; and although 
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France has men of real merit in almost every branch of art, 
it is chiefly of her historical painters that we now propose to 
speak. Nobly to conceive a great event or a touching scene 
of history, and, conveying to the canvas the images formed 
in the mind, to group them skilfully, design them correctly, 
portray nature, but nature idealized, and finally to throw over 
the whole the charm of a harmonious coloring, is the high- 
est effort of art. We feel, when we look on a great historical 
painting, that not only the skilful hand and practised eye 
were necessary to the completion of such a work, but that 
the mind and heart had their full share in it ; and therefore 
it is, that we would direct the attention of our readers to those 
French painters whose reputation has been obtained in this 
field. It is true that we shall mention one or two artists who 
are not, strictly speaking, historical painters, because the sub- 
jects they have treated were not taken from history, but who 
nevertheless deserve, from the noble simplicity and elevation 
of their style, to rank as such. 

Ingres, on account of his rare perfection as a draftsman, 
may fairly be considered one of the most eminent artists of 
our time. Indeed, his pupils fondly believe that, since the 
days of Raphael, such purity and elegance of design have 
never been seen ; it is doubtless to his profound enthusiasm 
for that great man that Ingres owes his great superiority in 
this respect, as well as the dignity and repose of his style. 
Although he has painted few religious pictures, he may be 
said to hold the same place in the French as Overbeck in the 
German school. As a colorist, Ingres is not faultless. There 
is a ceiling in the Louvre, on which he has represented Homer 
crowned by Victory, and receiving the homage of other great 
minds, of which the composition is much and justly admired, 
but where the coloring is too cold to be either true to nature 
or pleasing. Ingres paints very slowly, conscientiously, and 
with a constant aim to improvement, which in one already 
advanced in life is very remarkable. For the last few years, 
he has been executing some frescoes at Dampierre, (in Tou- 
raine,) the chateau of the Due de Luynes, one of the few 
noblemen in France who unite the means and the taste to 
enable him to patronize art on a large scale. During this 
time, he has painted the portrait of Baroness James Roths- 
child, which, in warmth and depth of coloring, is considered 
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worthy of the Venetian school, and furnishes a proof not 
only that his talents are not impaired by age, but of that 
constant progress in which he so firmly believes, and which 
he so perseveringly strives after. 

The genius of Paul Delaroche is as widely dissimilar from 
that of Ingres, as can well be imagined ; the one may be said 
to belong to the classical, the other to the romantic school. 
All the subjects Delaroche has painted have been taken from 
modern, many from English, history, and consonant to the 
serious and even melancholy turn of his mind. To those — 
and we regret that the number should still be so large among 
ourselves — who are constantly declaiming against the frivo- 
lity and levity of the French character, we would oppose 
Delaroche, distinguished as much for his depth of character, 
firmness of will, dignified demeanor, and domestic virtue, as 
for his artistic talent. A pupil of the Academy at Rome, at 
the time Horace Vernet was its Director, Delaroche became 
acquainted with the only daughter of that artist, whom he 
afterwards married. Her beautiful and regular profile may 
be traced in many of his works, particularly in his great paint- 
ing in the large hall of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, where the 
female figure, who represents the Middle Ages, is the portrait 
of his wife. This interesting woman, the idol of her family, 
died about five years since, leaving two charming children. 
Of his devotion to her memory and to his sons, the friends 
of Delaroche speak in terms of the warmest admiration. 

Two of Delaroche's pictures are at the Palace of the 
Luxembourg, where the works of living artists, purchased by 
government, are preserved. One represents Queen Elizabeth 
on her death-bed, supported by large pillows, dressed in a 
rich robe and covered with jewels, but her face pale and 
ghastly. She is supported by two maids of honor, in all the 
bloom of youth and health. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
and two secretaries stand near the bed, while the faithful 
Cecil kneels beside the Queen. A more forcible representa- 
tion of vanity and royalty struggling with old age and death 
can scarcely be imagined ; but the subject is so repulsive 
that we turn from it almost unmindful of the genius which 
could so powerfully depict it. It is with feelings far different 
that we look at the other painting by the same hand, which 
is contained in this collection. On this canvas, the artist has 
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traced that terrible scene which is, perhaps, one of the most 
touching in English history ; we mean the murder of the 
Princes in the Tower. Seated on the side of a bed, the 
Wood-work of which is of oak, richly carved, the brothers 
seem watching the sound of approaching footsteps, which the 
terrified countenance of the youngest tells us they suspect to 
be those of their intended murderers. The unfortunate boy 
is clinging close to his companion, as if for protection, and his 
fair, innocent face forms a happy contrast to that of his bro- 
ther, which is grave and thoughtful beyond his years, and 
whose dress and bonnet of black velvet add to the gravity of 
his demeanor and to the sombre aspect of the whole picture. 
Near the door stands a little dog, startled, like his young mas- 
ters, and apparently eager, like them, to catch the approach- 
ing sound. Nothing can be more striking and terrible than 
the silent and motionless agony with which these two young 
creatures await a fate for which past cruelty and dark hints 
had probably prepared them. At the close of the last act of 
Casimer Delavigne's fine tragedy, Les Enfans d'Edouard, 
the curtain drops upon a tableau exactly copied from this 
painting. 

The two pictures of which we have just spoken are not 
the only ones in which Delaroche has treated subjects taken 
from English history. Some of its most thrilling scenes have 
been represented by him. "Charles the First insulted by the 
Guards " is a fine painting, in which one is at a loss which 
most to admire, — the noble and resigned countenance of the 
king, the old soldier, on whose wrinkled cheek we see the 
tear which his master's misfortunes have drawn from his eye, 
or the young cavalier whose head and attitude are noble, 
chivalrous, and graceful to the last degree. The picture of 
" Strafford, on his way to the scaffold, kneeling to receive the 
blessing of the aged Laud," is considered by some of the 
best critics, in color, expression, and composition, one of the 
greatest works of the modern French school. Of all Dela- 
roche's paintings, however, the one which impresses the 
beholder the most painfully, at the same time that it conveys 
to his mind the most exalted idea of the powers of the 
artist, is that representing Lady Jane Grey on the scaffold. 
There we see the victim, her eyes already bandaged, stretch- 
ing out her hand to feel for the block. Sir Bruges, an 
12* 
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attached friend, is guiding her hand and whispering words of 
consolation in her ear. To the right stands the executioner, 
axe in hand ; his appearance is respectful, but firm, and you 
feel that he will not shrink from his bloody duty ; on the 
other side stand two women bathed in tears. These are the 
only figures on the canvas, — a mode of portraying such a 
scene which has found its admirers and its critics, but has at 
all events the merit of originality. There is another point 
in which this picture is singular. The eyes of all the figures 
are averted ; for had they looked at the spectator, the effect of 
the principal figure, whose eyes, as we have stated, are 
covered with a handkerchief, would have been lost. M. 
Anatole Demidoff is the owner of this remarkable picture. 

It would take too long to enumerate all Delaroche's works ; 
but there is one more of which we must speak. Having 
been commissioned by government to execute some paintings 
for the church of the Madeleine in Paris, he determined to 
return to Italy, to study with fresh and undivided attention 
the religious paintings of the early Italian masters. No 
more striking instance of the modesty and good sense of 
Delaroche could be given than his willingness, celebrated as 
he then was, to recommence his studies, in order to fit himself 
for the new work before him. It was on his return that he 
executed his Saint Cecilia playing on an organ held before 
her by an angel. The calm and heavenly beauty of the saint, 
with the simplicity and grace of her drapery, renders this 
picture worthy of those masters whom the artist selected as 
his models, and suffices to refute the assertion, so often and 
so lightly made, that no French artist is capable of paint- 
ing a good religious picture. A man of as much depth and 
earnestness of feeling as Delaroche might, in another age, 
have been a great painter of religious subjects. The time 
for such painting seems now to have gone by, perhaps be- 
cause all that could be done in that branch of art has been 
already done, perhaps for some deeper and more philosophi- 
cal reason. Where, indeed, shall we look for religious 
painters, in our day? Italy has none whose fame extends 
beyond the Alps; Spain has long since laid aside the pallet 
and the brush ; and even in Germany, where the desire to 
revive mediaeval art exists in such force, who is there save 
Overbeck who has been willing to devote himself to Chris- 
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tian art? The time has passed when the cloister concealed 
within its walls sculptors, painters, and musicians, and when, 
in its solitude, writers and orators were formed. The time 
has passed when the Christian, who retired within its sacred 
precincts, devoted to God, together with his soul and body, the 
talents with which he had been endowed. If it be true 
that the state of the arts depends in every country on the 
religious belief of its people, we cannot wonder that there 
should be little religious painting in France. Bossuet exerted 
all the energies of his powerful mind to emancipate his coun- 
try from the thraldom in which the Papacy still holds 
southern Europe ; and, by securing the liberties of the Galil- 
ean church, he placed an impassable barrier, as respects 
freedom of thought, between France and all other Catholic 
countries. The philosophers of the eighteenth century and 
the Revolution of 1789 swept away the long-cherished 
superstitions which degraded Christianity in the eyes of all 
enlightened men. The absolute faith in all the legends and 
miracles of the Church, by which religious painting was 
called into being and can alone exist, has died out and been 
succeeded by views often as bold as those of Protestantism. 
How can a Fra Angelico be found where the spirit which 
inspired Fra Angelico is not? The want of patronage is 
another reason why religious art can no longer flourish in 
France. No convents are built there ; no churches erected 
by private individuals, for which paintings would be required. 
The two sovereigns who most liberally patronized art during 
the last half century, both employed their favorite artists, 
the one to commemorate the glories of his reign, the other to 
carry out the idea of Napoleon in the creation of the 
National Museum at Versailles. If, during the last reign, 
a deputy wishing to conciliate the inhabitants of some little 
town, his birthplace, or his constituency, succeeded in ob- 
taining from government an altar-piece, the Minister of the 
Interior engaged some artist of inferior skill, for the most 
trifling sum, to copy a Murillo or a Da Vinci ; for the milder 
and more refined beauties of Raphael's pencil would not tell 
so well. Such is the extent to which government favored 
religious art. 

No greater contrast can be imagined than that between 
Delaroche and his father-in-law, Horace Vernet. The latter 
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is the most indefatigable painter extant. At Versailles, he 
has covered miles of canvas with historical paintings. Nor 
do we say this to disparage his talent ; for, in his way, Vernet 
is an admirable artist. Coming immediately after the artists 
of the Empire, his success may be readily imagined. When 
they painted from antique casts, he painted from life, and the 
truth and nature of his pictures are beyond all praise. It 
was by two or three pictures representing scenes from the 
foreign invasion of 1815, that Vernet first became known; 
and now no painter in France is so popular. His paintings 
are eminently national. He possesses, in the highest degree, 
what Napoleon was wont to call la fibre nationale, an 
expression as untranslatable as it is forcible. In his pictures 
there is no attempt at idealization. He paints things as he 
sees them ; and to this fidelity to nature he owes his reputa- 
tion. Among his pictures at Versailles, the Battle of Fonte- 
noy deservedly holds a high place ; the grace of the groups 
to the right, where a young officer, a lad of sixteen, — for in 
those days, the nobles fought at that early age, — is throwing 
himself into his father's arms, as if rejoicing at their meeting 
after the perils to which both have been exposed, is very 
striking. In the long protracted warfare in Algeria during 
Louis Philippe's reign, Vernet found a fertile field in which 
to exercise his talents. He repeatedly visited that province, 
to make sketches for the pictures in which he has represented 
the victories of the French over the Arabs. The dry and 
glowing sky of Africa, the peculiar aspect of nature in that 
climate, the rich and picturesque costumes of the natives, 
their savage physiognomies, contrasting so strikingly with 
those of the French soldiery, lend to these pictures a charm 
quite their own. But it is not in scenes of war alone that 
Vernet's skill and facility of execution have been exercised. 
Numerous as are the battle-pieces in which the fiery French 
and their Arab foes have been depicted, he has found time to 
convey to the canvas calmer scenes of Eastern life. Biblical 
history has furnished him with several subjects ; yet, cleverly 
handled as they are, they are far from equalling his battle- 
pieces. Here you feel the want of something more poetical 
and more lofty, and above all, of that reverence with which 
such subjects should always be approached. We remember 
once hearing Vernet say, that it was indifferent to him what 
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he painted, and that he could paint with equal facility a 
battle and a scene from the Bible. Clever and keen-sighted 
as he is. he was not aware that the very facility of which he 
boasted was the cause of his failure in treating sacred subjects. 
You may admire his pictures as faithful delineations of Eastern 
life ; but they necessarily fail to call forth those emotions 
which religious paintings should inspire. 

Vernet's best picture is, perhaps, the Massacre of the 
Mamelukes ; it is at the Palace of the Luxembourg. Mehe- 
met Ali, dressed in a rich Eastern costume, is sitting on a 
terrace in the foreground of the picture, whence, without 
being seen, he can look down into the court-yard, where the 
bloody massacre is taking place. The Mamelukes, who had 
been invited to attend one of the Pacha's sons, about starting 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, are mounted on superb horses, 
which, as usual, Vemet has painted with the utmost spirit. 

In the Louvre, there are two ceilings by Vernet, one of 
which represents Pope Julius II. giving Bramante, Raphael, 
and Michael Angelo orders for the Vatican and St. Peter's. 
Raphael is seen quietly at work on his celebrated Madonna 
della Sedia, while Michael Angelo stands watching him with 
hatred and envy depicted on his countenance, — a most 
ungracious subject, and one we are surprised Vernet should 
have selected. Even the beautiful peasant and her child, 
from whom Raphael is painting, cannot render this a pleasing 
picture. 

In portrait painting, Vernet has always been successful ; 
and it would seem, from the last accounts of the exhibition in 
Paris, that his talent is not yet on the wane. In person, 
Vernet is below the middle size, but slender, and active 
almost to restlessness ; in character, he is vivacious, good- 
humored, and generous ; his intelligence is quick and ready. 
No artist was ever a greater favorite with his brother artists. 
Ary SchefFer, although born in Holland, belongs to the 
French school, both as a pupil of Guerin and from his long 
residence in France. His poetic feeling and expression, and 
his talent for composition, give him great superiority as an 
artist ; but unfortunately his coloring is so defective that his 
pictures lose much of their real merit from this cause. When 
we look at his works, we cannot but feel that SchefFer pos- 
sesses, to the highest degree, the power of idealization, and 
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that, could he carry out what he unquestionably has the 
power of conceiving, he would rank still higher among living 
artists than he now does. 

" But the artist has two worlds to govern, the Real and the 
Ideal ; he cannot destroy one by the other, nor resolve one into the 
other. He must let them both exist, and produce harmony from 
their apparent contradictions. This is the miracle he must ever 
seek to accomplish ; by this he must attain glory. He aspires to 
the Infinite, but he must be content to confine himself within 
certain limits, and the first thing he learns is, that his strength can 
only be increased on condition of limiting itself. Thou shalt go 
no farther, was the first lesson of the Creator to his creature. If, 
filled with the necessity of circumscribing himself, the artist 
addresses himself exclusively to the Finite, he preserves but the 
form and the mask, and beneath them is vacancy. If, on the 
contrary, he abandons the Real for the Ideal, he errs in another 
way. Between these two extremes, therefore, are a crowd of 
shades which constitute the different degrees of the true, the 
false, the bad, and the worse." Quinet, Genie des Religions. 

It is in leaning too much to the ideal that Scheffer errs ; 
but the fault is a rare one, and for that reason we are more 
inclined to forgive it. His " Dead Christ," a picture well 
known in this country, is a fair example both of his merits 
and of his faults ; however we may admire the design and 
expression of the group, we cannot but think the coloring 
cold and unnatural to the last degree. 

Familiar with German literature, and a warm admirer of 
Goethe's genius, Scheffer has chosen subjects for the canvas 
from some of his works. " Margaret, when Faust first sees 
her," and " Margaret in prayer at church," are pictures dis- 
tinguished for delicacy of sentiment and careful execution. 
In the companion-pieces, " Mignon regretting her country," 
and " Mignon aspiring to Heaven," the heads are ideal, and 
the conception fine, though the attitudes present too many 
angles to be perfectly graceful. These paintings are in the 
possession of M. Paturle, who, having amassed a large for- 
tune as a silk manufacturer at Lyons, nobly devotes a large 
portion of it to the purchase of works of art, and whose 
gallery is open to all who wish to visit it. Many other of 
Scheffer's pictures are in the hands of private individuals ; 
the Luxembourg possesses one of his earliest works, — the 
Suliote women throwing themselves from the rocks after the 
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defeat of their husbands by the Pasha of Janina, — painted 
when he was still under the influence of the school of David 
and Guerin. His portraits of Beranger, the poet, and of M. 
Coquerel, the great Protestant preacher, are much admired ; 
but his chef d'ceuvre is the Francesca da Rimini, executed 
for the late Duke of Orleans, and belonging to his private 
collection. A dark and stormy background, through which 
we dimly discern the forms of Dante and his guide, gives full 
relief to the figures of Paolo and Francesca, clad in white 
garments, to which the tempest sweeping by gives wonderful 
grace and lightness ; her hand rests on his shoulder, and the 
faces of both breathe that unutterable woe described by the 
great Florentine. A grander, and at the same time more 
touching, conception of that scene can hardly be imagined. 

From Schefler we turn to another painter, whose untimely 
end caused such sincere regret among the friends of art, and 
among those who personally knew him. The son of a poor 
watchmaker, born in a small Swiss village at the foot of the 
Jura, Leopold Robert early evinced so decided a bent for 
art, that his father placed him under the care of an engraver 
of considerable merit. As he was remarkable for his gentle 
disposition, for his perseverance and attention to his work, the 
brother of this engraver, feeling a strong interest in him, took 
him to Paris, where he studied with David, until the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons drove that master into exile. Sad and 
discouraged, Robert returned to Switzerland, where he re- 
mained till 1818, when he accepted the offer of a French 
gentleman, M. Mezerac, to send hitn to Italy for three years. 
In Rome, he led a quiet and secluded life, economizing as 
much as possible, and studying incessantly. At the end of 
the three years, he was able to support himself by his pencil, 
but continued to live in Italy, making occasional visits to 
Paris, for early associations, and the numerous friends he had 
there, always led him to consider that city as his home. He 
at first attempted some interieurs ; but on showing one of 
them (a procession in a Roman church) to Grenet, that 
artist, who excelled in this branch of painting, said to him, 
with a frankness and freedom from all petty jealousy which 
does him honor, "Leave painting like this to those who 
cannot paint the human form." Robert took his advice, and 
having been particularly struck with the picturesque dress and 
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appearance of the Roman peasants, determined henceforth to 
make them his models. How admirably he succeeded, his 
works show. What painting ever transported you so wholly 
to Italy as the Harvesters ; with their gay costumes, their 
mirth so joyous, yet so decorous, and their southern faces 
lighted up by the rich glow of an Italian sunset? What 
figure can rival in noble beauty, in sadness and poetry, that 
of the young man who stands in the centre of the picture, 
carelessly leaning on the shaft of the cart ? And in that half- 
Christian, half-Pagan ceremony, the pilgrimage to the Ma- 
donna del Arco, which has given its name to the companion^ 
piece of the Harvesters, does not that soft blue sky, those 
dark-eyed children laden with fruit and flowers, those bag- 
pipe players, in their pointed hats and brown jackets, and the 
inexpressible grace of those women, crowned like Bacchantes 
with vine-leaves and holding the thyrsus in their hands, seem 
the very idealization of Italian life ? Robert and his friend 
Schnetz were the first artists who ever painted what so many 
before them had seen and admired ; and, with a happy union 
of the real and the ideal, represented the joys and sorrows 
of the Italian peasant with unrivalled taste and skill. 

Robert's noble and melancholy disposition shows itself in 
all his works. Even in scenes of festivity, some of the faces 
are not free from sadness ; and it is perhaps this exquisite re- 
finement of feeling which gives so peculiar a charm to his 
works. His Neapolitan mother, weeping over the ruins of her 
habitation, and the burial of the eldest of a family of Roman 
peasants, are full of sentiment and pathos. Notwithstanding 
his careful study, Robert did not paint with ease or rapidity ; 
it was the capacity of investing with poetry, and almost with 
grandeur, the events of ordinary life, that placed him above 
so many other painters. His noblest work is Les Pecheurs, 
now in the choice collection of M. Paturle ; and it is render- 
ed doubly interesting by the thought that it is the last he 
lived to finish. On that canvas he placed the forms with 
which his eye and his imagination had become familiar ; on it 
he poured out the melancholy he had so long concealed 
within his own breast. Nothing can be more elevating than 
the impression it makes on the beholder ; and yet the subject 
is so simple, that many an artist would have disdained that 
which will give him immortality. 
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Against a ruined wall, overhung with a vine, which the 
breath of winter seems already to have touched, sits an aged 
woman, her eyes fixed upon the ground. Near her stands a 
young mother, pressing an infant to her bosom; her counte- 
nance indicates the sorrow she feels at the approaching de- 
parture of the boats. In the centre of the picture is a young 
man hanging up a net ; a more graceful and elegant figure 
cannot well be imagined. To his right is a child, holding a 
torch ; and even his young face bears the impress of the sad- 
ness which reigns over the whole picture. It was after com- 
pleting this painting, after having sent it to the exhibition at 
Paris, and while at work upon a repetition of the Harvesters 
for Count Raczynski, a noble patron of art, that the unhappy 
Robert committed suicide. Various reasons have been assign- 
ed for this act ; but in one of so gentle and affectionate a 
nature, one so attached to his family and friends, and whose 
piety was so simple and earnest, it is difficult to believe that 
any external circumstances could have led to it. We should 
rather attribute it to that hereditary melancholy against which 
he had long quietly but vainly struggled, and which led his 
elder brother, ten years before, to commit suicide. 

Robert's friend, Victor Schnetz, has painted some excel- 
lent pictures on subjects of a similar character. The gallery 
of the Luxembourg contains one of these ; it represents a 
young peasant woman holding on her knee a beautiful boy, 
(afterwards Sixtus V.,) to whom an old fortune-teller, with 
brown and wrinkled face, is predicting that he will one 
day be Pope. A repetition of this picture is in Count 
Raczynski's gallery at Berlin. "The Consolation of the 
Afflicted," another of his pictures, is now in the church of 
St. Roch, Paris, where unfortunately it hangs in the worst 
possible light. Instead of the Virgin, or some Saint, being the 
subject of this picture, as is usually the case in paintings of 
this nature, Schnetz has represented the interior of a church, 
and a family of Roman peasants kneeling at the foot of the 
altar of the Madonna, imploring her in behalf of a sick child, 
who is sitting on the stone pavement near them. Nothing 
can be more expressive than this group. Schnetz's other 
works are dispersed ; some are in the hands of private col- 
lectors, some are at Versailles. 
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Eugene Delacroix is a painter of great originality and pow- 
erful imagination ; his coloring is vigorous and effective, but 
his works are seldom carefully finished. The gallery of the 
Luxembourg offers us an admirable specimen of his talent, in 
his "Dante and Virgil, conducted by Flegias, crossing the 
lake which surrounds the infernal city of Dite." (Inferno, 
Canto vm.) It is a small picture, and executed with such 
apparent carelessness, that, at a short distance, all the outlines 
are lost in a confused mass of colors, as if the exuberance of 
the artist's imagination had not suffered him to elaborate what 
was so vividly and powerfully conceived. 

Delacroix's Cleopatra is in a different style. The queen 
and a slave, with a tiger skin thrown over his shoulder, who 
is uncovering the basket of figs which contains the asp, are 
the only figures in the picture. But the regal beauty of 
Cleopatra, and the paleness which, despite her calmness and 
resolution, overspreads her face at the near approach of 
death, render it one not easily forgotten. Delacroix's most 
important work is at the Chamber of Peers, where he painted 
the cupola of the library ; but not having seen this, we can 
say nothing of it. 

Beside the artists we have already mentioned, there are in 
France several others, whose works deserve to be more widely 
known. Such are Cogniet, whose early paintings partook too 
much of the school of Girodet, his master, but who has ac- 
quired a lasting reputation by his exquisite picture of " Tinto- 
retto painting his dead Daughter ; " Winterhalter, who, in his 
" Decameron " has evinced so much talent for composition 
and such skill in painting rich and gorgeous stuffs like those 
on which the pencil of Vandyke loved to linger ; Henry 
Scheffer, not unworthy of his brother; Decamps, whose 
"Defeat of the Cimbrians byMarius"is a wonderful pic- 
ture; and others whom we cannot pause to enumerate. In 
g'enre-painting, F ranee has long been considered unequalled ; 
in fruit and flower pieces, in landscapes and sea-pieces, she 
has many distinguished artists ; and in pastel-painting, she 
stands alone, for this style is not cultivated now either in 
Germany or Italy, and in England is almost unknown. 

But, as we have before said, it has been our purpose to 
speak chiefly of the historical painters of France, and we 
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must therefore now close this sketch. Imperfect as it is, we 
still venture to hope it may awaken, in some of our readers, 
an interest which may lead to a better knowledge and a juster 
appreciation of the modern French school. 



Art. VI. — The Works of James Fenimore Cooper. 
Author's Revised Edition. New York : G. P. Putnam. 
1851. 12mo. 

No American writer has been so extensively read as James 
Fenimore Cooper. His novels have been translated into 
nearly every European tongue. Nay, we are told — but 
hardly know how to believe it — that they may be had duly 
rendered into Persian at the bazaars of Ispahan. We have 
seen some of them, well thumbed and worn, at a little village 
in a remote mountainous district of Sicily ; and in Naples and 
Milan, the bookstalls bear witness that " L' Ultimo dei Mohe- 
canni " is still a popular work. In England, these American 
novels have been eagerly read and transformed into popular 
dramas ; while cheap and often stupidly mutilated editions of 
them have been circulated through all her colonies, garrisons, 
and naval stations, from New Zealand to Canada. 

Nor is this widely spread popularity undeserved. Of all 
American writers, Cooper is the most original, the most tho- 
roughly national. His genius drew aliment from the soil 
where God had planted it, and rose to a vigorous growth, 
rough and gnarled, but strong as a mountain cedar. His 
volumes are a faithful mirror of that rude transatlantic nature, 
which to European eyes appears so strange and new. The 
sea and the forest have been the scenes of his countrymen's 
most conspicuous achievements ; and it is on the sea and in 
the forest that Cooper is most at home. Their spirit inspired 
him, their images were graven on his heart ; and the men 
whom their embrace has nurtured, the sailor, the hunter, the 
pioneer, move and act upon his pages with all the truth and 
energy of real life. 

There is one great writer with whom Cooper has been 
often compared, and the comparison is not void of justice ; 



